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By James H. Hyslop. 


Our readers may not all know that Eusapia Palladino was 
investigated by a group of the members of the English So- 
ciety in 1895 and was unanimously pronounced to be a fraud 
by the Committee. The case had no more interest for scien- 
tific people in England after that time. But the Continental 
investigators were not discouraged by this verdict. They 
continued their experiments until men like Morselli, Ven- 
zano, Bottazzi, Bozzano, Flammarion, Curie and others an- 
nounced that they were convinced that there were important 
phenomena of some kind in the case. ‘The last series of ex- 
periments, 43 in number, was conducted so carefully and was 
accompanied by such definite results, that it was a challenge 
to the English Society, and it finally decided to reopen the 
issue by further experiment. It selected Mr. Everard 


* Mr. Carrington published an article on these same experiences in the 
Journal for October last (Vol. III, pp. 565-592), but owing to the conse- 
quences of Eusapia Palladino’s visit to this country it may not be amiss 
to summarize the accounts given in the English Report, especially that 
we can do it in the language of Mr. Carrington’s colleagues on that in- 
vestigation. It will avail to reinforce the statements of the previous 
article and perhaps correct some illusions that have arisen since the 
article was published in this Journal. 
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Fielding, Mr. W. W. Baggally, and Mr. Hereward Carring- 
ton as a committee for the purpose. This group of investi- 
gators, two of whom, Mr. Baggally and Mr. Carrington, 
were well acquainted with conjuring, proceeded to Italy 
and had eleven séances with Eusapia Palladino.. The re- 
sults have been embodied in a Report of 285 pages. It is 
much more detailed than that of the Institut Général Psy- 
chologique in Paris and is perhaps the most careful record 
extant of the kind. It will be as well to have a summary of 
its facts and conclusions for the sake of readers who may 
not be fortunate enough to have access to the original of 
the English Society. 

The committee had only a limited amount of means and 
time at its disposal and uses this fact as an excuse for not 
having performed experiments which many rigid critics 
might desire to have made. It was decided that they 
would not go into any of the questions of normal or ab- 
normal psychology, but simply ascertain whether the phe- 
nomena reported were partly or wholly what they appeared 
to be. Eusapia was allowed to furnish the table and cur- 
tains used, but these were examined carefully and found to 
be unobjectionable. The plan was to let her perform her 
work much in her own way and in accordance with the 
method of controlling her to which she was accustomed. 
The original investigators in England had also disregarded 
the psychological aspects of the case. The object was not 
to determine any theory of the claims made, but to ascer- 
tain if there were any physical phenomena which could not 
be explained in the ordinary way, such as levitations of 
tables, apparitions of hands and heads, production of lights, 
ete. 

The séances were held in the hotel rooms of the com- 
mittee. In accordance with the habits and prejudices of 
Eusapia a cabinet had to be used. This consisted only of a 
curtain suspended on a support between the two walls at 
the corner of the room. ‘There was no possible access from 
the outside to any one, if she had desired a confederate. 
Besides the doors were locked so that, during the séance, no 
admission of others was possible except with the permis- 
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sion of the committee. They were held also on the fifth 
floor of the hotel so that access by windows was prevented, 
and light enough admitted into the room to prevent any 
one from gaining any sort of admission without discovery, 
if the opportunity had existed for it. The reporters must 
now tell their own story. 


“ Before the arrival of Eusapia, the room was examined, un- 
necessary furniture removed, the cabinet was prepared, the vari- q 
ous objects put in position, and the curtains drawn together. One P 
of us then went down to receive her. She came attended by her : 
husband, who then left, and she came up to our room alone. The d 
door was then locked, and she immediately took her place at the ‘ 
narrow end of the séance table, with her back to the curtains of a 
the cabinet, the back of her chair being a foot or a foot and a half 
distant from them. One of us sat on each side of her, holding or 4 
held by her hand, with his foot under or on her foot, his leg gen- if 
erally pressing against the whole length of hers, often with his ; 
free hand across her knees, and very frequently with his two feet i 
encircling her foot. i 

The degree of the control permitted by her varied very much, : 
and appeared to depend upon her mood. If she was in a good } 
temper she would generally allow us to control her as we pleased, ' 
that is, to hold the whole of her hand, to tie her hands and feet, i 
or to encircle hers with ours. If, as happened on two or three 
occasions, she was in a bad temper, she made difficulties about { 
everything, complaining of our suspicious attitude, allowed the i 
poorest light, and was generally intractable. We never found, 4 
however, that the adequacy of the control influenced unfavorably the 
production of the phenomena. On the contrary, it was on the nights : 
when she was in the best humor, and consequently when our P 
precautions were the most complete and the light the strongest, i 
that the phenomena were the most numerous. On the other ; 
hand, when she seemed in bad health, or was in a bad humor or i 
indisposed for the séance, she appeared to try to evade our con- Gf 
trol: she would not allow us to grasp her hands fully, but merely ' 
rested them on ours; she asked for the light to be reduced, and 
her movements were furtive and hard to follow. ‘The phenomena § 
on these occasions were rarer and of small account, and we did not : 
find that the reduction of light, and the consequent increased facility for i 
fraud had any effect in stimulating them.” 


_ On some occasions Eusapia permitted the committee to PF 
tie her feet and to take similar precautions against her hyster- j 
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ical tendency to do the things herself. But the committee 
was unanimous in the opinion that such phenomena as did 
occur were in no way related to the character of the liberties 
or restraints imposed, but depended upon her “ psychic 
trim,” as Mr. Feilding calls it, or the mental and other 
conditions in which Eusapia was at the time. I shall quote 
the committee’s own account of what occurred in the order 
of the sittings, summarizing only the more striking or best 
supported incidents. 


In the first sitting, as apparently in all the performances 
of Eusapia, the levitation of the table in good light is the 
first thing undertaken. It should be remembered that the 
committee had several different kinds of light to determine 
corresponding depths of darkness or clearness of illumina- 
tion. The table levitation was always or nearly always in 
light in which reading a paper was easy. 


“ A series of movements [and levitations] generally occurred 
at the beginning and end of each séance, while occasional levita- 
tions occurred during its course. They were among the most 
frequent phenomena, and were produced in the strongest prevail- 
ing light, viz., a light in which we were able to read small print. 
As a rule the table began to rock in a manner explainable by the 
ordinary pressure of Eusapia’s hands. It then tilted in a manner 
not so explainable, that is, in a direction away from the medium 
while her hands were resting lightly on the top, and finally it 
would leave the ground entirely and rise to a height of from six 
inches to two feet rapidly, remain there an appreciable time and 
then come down. Sometimes there would be slight contact of the 
medium’s hands on the top, but very frequently no apparent con- 
tact whatever, her hands being held by us at a distance of a foot 
or two from the table, either in her lap or above the table. No 
precautions that we took hindered these movements in the slight- 
est. Eusapia had no hooks, either at her wrists or under the 


front of her bodice, and we could never discern the slightest 
movement of her knees or feet.” 


Various experimenters with Eusapia have reported that 
the curtains of the cabinet move out toward them as if 
blown by some wind. One conjurer has proposed that it 
might be done by the use of a small tube painted black and 
about the size of a lead pencil terminated by a bulb contain- 
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ing compressed air. Mr. Feilding said that no such instru- 
ment was used, as the examination for such apparatus re- 
vealed that none such was present. From reports of the 
phenomena it would appear that its use would be betrayed 
by the noise the escaping air would produce. But however 
this may be the account of the phenomenon during the 
various séances must tell its own story. 


“The most frequent of the phenomena, as well as that most 
susceptible of satisfactory control, were movements of the cur- 
tains hanging behind the medium. For these she generally, tho 
not always, demanded a reduction of the light, but it still re- 
mained sufficient to enable every movement of the medium to be 
clearly seen, even from the further end of the table. She would 
generally hold out one of her hands towards the curtain, always 
held by or holding one of ours at a distance of about eight or 
twelve inches from it, and the curtain would balloon out towards 
it in a bulge. Sometimes the same effect would be produced if 
one of us held our own hands towards the curtain at her request. 
The bulge was a round one, as if the curtains were pushed out 
from behind. If we made a sudden grab at the bulge, no resist- é 
ance was encountered, and the bulge subsided as tho one had 
pricked the surface of a balloon. There was no attachment to H 
her hand, as we constantly verified by passing our hands between 4 
her and the curtain. Nor would any attachment produce the : 
same effect, as the curtain was so thin that the point of attach- H 
ment of any string would at once have been seen. Besides these 4 
bulges in response to her or our gestures, there were spontaneous q 
movements of the curtain, often very violent, and frequently the 
whole curtain would be flung out with so much force that the 
bottom of it came right over to the further end of the table. This 
occurred notwithstanding that Eusapia herself was perfectly visi- 
ble and motionless, both hands held and separately visible upon 
the table, her feet away from the curtain, in front of her, and 
under the table.” 


The raps that occurred seemed in most instances not to 
have been produced under test conditions, save a few that 
were located on the internal door from six inches to three feet 
from Eusapia. These they regarded as more satisfactory. 
The louder bangs on the table, which seemed as if made by 
a mallet, were more evidential. The raps of the ordinary 
type were not accompanied by any apparent movements of 
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the medium, but the loud bangs were associated with the 
movements of the medium’s head or leg, “tho without ap- 
parent contact with the table.” 

Speaking more in detail of the first séance the writers 
describe the most important facts as follows :— 


“The séance began at 10.35. Five minutes afterwards the 
table began to tilt, sometimes in a way that could be explained 
by the ordinary pressure of the medium’s hands, but often in a 
manner not thus explainable, either because her hands were off 
the table altogether, or because they were only touching it on 
the top in such a way as to be unable, normally, to produce the 
movement. A very large number of partial and complete levita- 
tions took place under these conditions. As the light was ample 
during many of these, it was easy to see that no hock or other 
form of attachment was used, nor, notwithstanding close watch, 
could we ever detect the slightest trace of her using her knees or 
her feet. 

“ The bulgings of the curtain behind the medium, tho occurring 
at this séance in a fairly poor light coming through the slightly 
open door from the next room, were very remarkable. The me- 
dium sat well in front of the curtain: her feet and hands were 
absolutely controlled. She would approach one of her hands, 
held by one of ours, to within about a foot of it, and the curtain 
would bulge out, sometimes gently, but sometimes with consid- 
erable force. The bulge was a round one, as tho blown from 
within, and not in the least appearing as if any string or attach- 
ment were made to the outside. The coming out of the curtain 
happened generally as she approached her hand towards it, not as 
she withdrew it, as would be the case if there was an invisible 
attachment. During and between some of these movements C. 
[Mr. Carrington] passed his arm between Eusapia and the cur- 
tain, and along the floor, and found no attachment, and indeed, as 
the curtain was extremely thin, its movement, if any attachment 
had existed, would have been obviously due to such, and of a 
wholly different character from what actually occurred.” 


In a later note regarding this first sitting, after explain- 
ing the limitations of it from the point of view of the ordi- 
nary critical reader, Mr. Feilding says :— 


“The séance was, in fact, far more remarkable than the report 
suggests. The light, which, while the electric light in the séance 
room was lit, was sufficient to enable us to see everything with 
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almost as much clearness as in an ordinary well-shaded sitting- 
room, was at all times sufficient to show the medium’s face and 
hands with perfect distinctness. Notwithstanding the frequent 
lapses and our description of the control, we were, in fact, at no 
time conscious of the slightest suspicion of its inadequacy. The 
movements of the table or curtain were almost continuous. It 
was not as if Eusapia waited for a favorable moment of inatten- 
tion on our parts to produce a phenomenon, but the phenomena 


happened, and went on happening, in spite of our best efforts to 
prevent them.” 


In the second séance the experimenters resolved to pro- 
tect their results which might have been objectionable in the 
first one and report the control and occurrences of this 
second sitting as follows: 


“ Aware of the objections to the character of the foot control 
at the previous séance, we asked the medium if she would allow 
her feet to be tied. She made no objections, and they were ac- 
cordingly secured round the ankles to the legs and rung of the 
chair, leaving her a play of about four inches. There then fol- 
lowed a series of tilts of a remarkable character, sometimes with- 
out contact of the medium’s hands, and no apparent contact of her 
feet; sometimes with the hand resting on the table, but in such a 
way as could not account normally for the particular movement. 
Her body was always motionless during these tilts, a clear space 
of generally about six inches being visible between her chest and 
the table. Under the conditions of light in which these tilts and 
the subsequent complete levitations occurred, any hook or attach- 
ment to the body would have become immediately visible. Nor 
was there, so far as we were able to see, any action of her knees 
and feet. It is true that the fastening of her ankles was not close 
enough to prevent her from getting her feet under the legs and 
raising the table at one corner or another by ankle movement, and 
so producing a very easily detectable ‘ partial levitation.” We 
were, however, of course, specially and constantly on the watch 
for action of the kind. The hands of one or the other of us were 
frequently over both her knees, and during a great part of the 
séance Fielding’s leg was completely between hers and the leg 
of the table. 

“ Occasionally, when the table was tilted or entirely levitated, 
it resisted considerable pressure downwards by Mr. Carrington. 
Sometimes the table would start upwards while the medium’s 
hands, holding or held in ours, were on the table; but sometimes 
she would pull our hands high above the table, or one above and 
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the other below on her lap, and then the table would rise a second 
or so later.” 


A small table or stool was usually placed in the cabinet 
behind Eusapia, with a view to the occurrence of anything 
that might happen to it. The following is the account of 
what occurred to it during this séance and of the control 
under which it occcurred: 


“At 11.42 the small table in the cabinet was lifted up and 
came over Eusapia’s left shoulder, with the curtain enveloping it, 
on the séance table and remained hanging there, its top on the 
séance table and its legs downwards at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, over Eusapia’s and Mr. Carrington’s joined hands. 
Mr. Carrington felt it pushing against his hand as tho it were 
trying to climb further up on the séance table, and eventually it 
fell back on to the ground, where it lay horizontally, its legs 
pointing outwards.” 


All the while the conditions under which this occurred are 
recorded as follows. Mr. Feilding dictated at the time that 
he could see that the head was motionless. Mr. Carrington 
dictated: “ My right hand was held in her left hand on the 
séance table. Her left foot was on my right.” Mr. Feilding 
dictated: “Her right hand was in my left hand. I was 
holding both her toes in my right hand.” 


“A little later period of the séance in a poor light, tho sufficient 
for both Mr. Carrington and Mr. Fielding to see it from their 
places, it begun to retire back into the cabinet towards the corner 
away from Eusapia, in a series of little jumps, a movement which 
it continued to make after Eusapia had directed the electric light 
to be turned up again.” 


The record of the control at the time of this last incident 
is as follows: 


F. I have her right leg securely. 
C. The medium is holding my right hand in her left hand on 
the table and I can clearly see her face. 

F. Her right hand is in mine and visible on the table. 

Her left foot is on my right foot, my right knee pressing 
against her left knee. 
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One of the most remarkable phenomena of the series 
occurred in connection with this séance. It was the “ pluck- 
ing of the guitar” four feet away and while the medium was 
under good control, according to the report of the experi- 
menters. I quote Mr. Carrington’s account confirmed by 
that of Mr. Feilding: 


“At this time the light was excellent, allowing us to see clearly 
the whole body of the medium, and to read small print. Her 
head and her two hands were plainly visible; her feet controlled ; 
in addition to which there was a space of about a foot between 
her body and the cabinet curtains. Further, the small table was 
lying on the floor in the cabinet, forming a sort of ‘fence’ be- 
tween Eusapia and the guitar. The guitar was upside down, in 
the corner, and at least four feet from the medium. Yet under 
these conditions, a string was clearly and forcibly plucked on the 
guitar. We were absolutely positive at the time, and remain so 


still, that Eusapia could not have reached the guitar by any nor- 
mal means.” 


There was a remarkable phenomenon which often oc- 
curs, or is reported by various experimenters, and that is 
associated with a scar on the forehead of Eusapia. It is an 
alleged breeze issuing from this scar. It was first noticed 
in the fifth séance. All three experimenters noticed it and 
Mr. Feilding says: 


“ At that time I had my hand right over her nose and mouth, 


my little finger being on the ridge of her nose and the palm over 
the tip of it.” 


After this they prepared for a repetition of this phenom- 
enon by purchasing a small flag which was to be held in the 
breeze if it occurred again. In the sixth experiment it oc- 


curred again and the account of it is written by Mr. Car- 
rington. 


“ After the medium had resumed her seat, we felt her head 
with our hands, to see if the famous ‘ cold breeze’ was again issu- 
ing from her forehead. We all clearly perceived it with our 
hands placed at a distance of about three inches from the me- 
dium’s head. Mr. Fielding held his hand over her mouth and 
nose and we all held our own noses and mouths and refrained 


| 
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from breathing, but the breeze was distinctly perceptible. Mr. 
Baggally then held a small paper flag to the medium’s forehead— 
her nose and mouth, as well as our own, still being well covered. 
The flag blew out several times, and then out so forcibly that it 
turned over and wrapped itself once around the flag-staff to which 
it was attached.” 


A remarkable phenomenon occurred in the ringing and 
throwing of a bell. It was associated with a frequent inci- 
dent of these séances, namely, the apparition of a hand. The 
phenomenon was thus not wholly isolated or limited to tele- 
kinesis without visual associates. Usually the telekinetic 
phenomena reported manifest no sensible antecedent that 
may suggest a cause. In this instance the apparition of a 
hand, after the bell had been rung without such an appari- 
tion, and also the association of the ringing at the later stage 
of the event with a visible hand is a phenomenon of some im- 
portance in the explanation of the incident. But the facts 
as described are in Mr. Feilding’s note. 


“ The incident of the bell was remarkable. By measurement 
made subsequently, the bell was situated behind and slightly to 
the right of the medium, about two feet from her right shoulder. 
It announced itself by ringing for a moment in the cabinet; it 
then came out, appeared over the medium’s head, ringing as it 
came, and remained dangling over her left ear within one foot of 
my face. ‘It’s tied on,’ she said. I felt with my left hand, and 
found that something, which, in the dim light seemed like a 
strand of muslin, but which I afterwards ascertained was prob- 
ably a loose piece of velvet ribbon she wore in her hair, was 
passed through the handle of the bell and attached to her hair. I 
watched the bell for a moment or two, and was just about to untie 
and detach it, when I saw a natural looking hand appear quietly 
from behind her neck, undo the bell, ring it over her head and 
throw it on the table in front of her. While the hand was de- 
taching the bell I made no doubt but that the medium had found 
it uncomfortable, and had freed her right hand to take it away. 
When, however, it was rung and thrown on the table, it struck 
me as a curious action for the medium to do herself, and I asked 
Mr. Baggally whether he still held her right hand. He said he 
had done so all the time. That he was mistakenly holding her 
left hand was impossible, as this was on my corner of the table, 
in my right and perfectly visible. It must be noted that the light 
was sufficiently good for the stenographer, seated at the further 
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side of a separate table, and distant from the medium about six 


feet (by subsequent measurement), to see the hand while the bell 
was being detached.” 


It is apparent where the suspicion regarding this phe- 
nomenon must rest. If the ribbon attached to the bell had 
not been observed and if it had not been one of Eusapia’s, 
which makes it appear that, at some unguarded moment, she 
had attached the bell to it to jerk it down by her head, we 
would be less perplexed to conjecture an explanation. But 
the sight of a third hand and the confidence that Eusapia’s 
hands were adequately controlled, and the reporters’ accept- 
ance of the facts as at least not ordinarily explainable, make 
an interesting record, and whether we believe the phenomena 
to be what they appear to be we cannot captiously repudiate 
their interest on some theory. 

Another remakable incident occurred in connection with 
the little table or stool of which one incident has already been 
described. It took place in the eleventh séance, when two or 
three other friends were present. The light seems to have 
been clear enough to see what went on, tho this point was 
not made as clear in the notes as may be desirable. But as I 
am not sustaining the genuineness of the phenomena I need 


not lay stress upon this delinquency. The stenographer’s 
note is the first to be quoted. 


“ The little stool which was to the left of the medium, on the 
ground, while I was looking at it, approached the curtain, grad- 
ually climbed up it, very slowly, to about one and one-half feet 
above Mrs. Hutton’s shoulder, then approached the table, draw- 
ing the curtain with it, and remained there in front of Mrs. Hut- 


ton.” 

Mr. Mason, the stenographer, further reports: “As the 
control was no longer to be given in full I had stood up to 
try to see some of the phenomena and was standing behind 
and to the right of Mrs. Hutton. I was looking down at the 
little stool which was on the floor about a foot from the cur- 
tain and about two and a half feet from the medium’s leg and 
wondering whether anything would happen. Suddenly, as 
I was looking, I saw it approach the curtain and the curtain 
go out towards it. It then climbed very very slowly indeed 
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up the curtain, horizontally, one corner pointing to and 
touching the curtain on the outside. It gave me the impres- 
sion of being drawn up as if by a kind of magnet on the other 
side of the curtain. It slid past the curtain which remained 
motionless. I felt up the curtain as it was climbing up, on 
both sides of the stool, but not between the stool and the 
curtain, as I was afraid of interfering with the movements. 
There was nothing tangible behind it. When it had climbed 
up a distance of about one and a half feet above Mrs. Hutton’s 
shoulder it seemed to turn arid, drawing the curtain with it, 
went over to Mrs. Hutton’s shoulder on to the séance table. 
At the moment it was turning I was curious to verify the 
position of the medium’s left hand. I began by Mrs. Hut- 
ton’s shoulder, felt all down her arm, discovered she was 
holding the medium’s left hand, which I felt right up to the 
medium’s shoulder. On bringing my hand down again to 
the medium’s hand, she made a violent movement as if to 
push it away and said ‘somebody is breaking the current.’ ” 

Mr. Feilding confirms this account as a personal witness 
of the facts described, and it will not be necessary to quote 
details. The details of the control are not so fully given in 
this instance as in others, but as it seemed to be an event 
producible only on the supposition that the left hand was 
free, which was found to be under control, it may be a little 
captious to strain an objection here. The general experi- 
menting was so carefully done and the results in other in- 
stances apparently so satisfactory that the case will not 
depend on this one. The interest in the incident concen- 
trates mainly upon the simplicity and observability of the 
phenomenon. 

The authors report one interesting incident which cannot 
be ascribed to the presence of Eusapia as a necessary cause. 
It was the ringing of the bell in the séance room before 
Eusapia had arrived for the experiment. This was just be- 
fore the tenth séance. The following account is signed by 
Mr. Baggally and Mr. Carrington: 


“ At a certain moment when Mr. Baggally was working up 
our clay at a small table in the center of the room Mr. Carrington, 
being in the next room, with the door open, the small bell hang- 
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ing from the string in the cabinet rang violently. It struck 
against the wood of the doorway—a good two and one-half feet 
from the bell. The ringing continued for several seconds, with 
violence, and then stopped. Mr. Baggally was at least nine feet 
from the bell, at the time of the ringing, and Mr. Carrington 
could see he did not approach it. Nobody else was in the room 
at the time. As soon as the bell ceased ringing, we called in Mr. 
Ryan from the next room, who opened the curtains and saw (as 
did we all) that the bell was still swinging on its suspended 
string. The cabinet was empty save for a chair, standing inside 


it. We all three heard and saw this remarkable bell phenome- 
non.” 


Mr. Baggally and Mr. Feilding, in their further notes, 
suggest possible explanations, but admit that they found no 
evidence of their application to the facts. They do not treat 
the incident as evidential. But it is as good as any of the 
ordinary incidents and is interesting as not involving the im- 
mediate presence of Eusapia upon whom to direct suspicion. 

I have thus far confined the summary to those phe- 
nomena which seem to illustrate purely mechanical effects 
and real or apparent telekinesis, without saying anything 
about the other phenomena, save the one incident of a hand 
in connection with the ringing of the bell. But there were 
many phenomena reported of the apparitional type, as well 
as other forms of physical movements. It is impossible to 
summarize them here, in any way to give a clear account 
of them without repeating too much of the Report. The 
conditions under which apparitions and touches occurred, 
as well as lights perhaps, were such as to make them difficult 
to explain in any ordinary way. Perhaps too the explanation 
is not the main point to be considered. The reporters do 
not attempt to explain them. They rest content with the 
facts and the statement that some unknown force in connec- 
tion with Eusapia is probably responsible for the results that 
cannot be traceable to actions of her body. 

Those interested in such phenomena should read care- 
fully the whole Report. It is perhaps the best piece of work 
done on physical phenomena, as far as details are concerned. 
Fewer sceptical difficulties can be raised than is usual in re- 
ports of similar incidents. It will not be the purpose here 
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to enter into any discussion of the facts. It is not necessary 
to attempt explanation, even after proposing a tentative 
theory of such phenomena. ‘That theory is extremely ten- 
uous and in the present stage of the investigation can serve 
only to help description and to connect the facts with other 
mediumistic phenomena. The complexities of the phe- 
nomena reported here may be far beyond the simplicity of 
that explanation to reach. But whether so or not, it does 
not seem so important at present to offer explanations as it 
is to accumulate more facts like them. 

The hypothesis of collective hallucination was mentioned 
and discussed by the reporters and rejected as not suff- 
cient to account for the facts. This is probably a perfectly 
correct view. While I am convinced that hallucinations, and 
sometimes collective hallucinations, occur on such occasions 
I think they have their limitations, and at the same time I 
should not be fooled as to their real significance in the use 
of the term hallucination, as these might be veridical, and 
that view would give them all the meaning of actual physical 
phenomena while it might make them more credible in the 
light of telepathic hallucinations as externally induced phe- 
nomena. But all niceties of this kind aside, it would savor of 
captiousness to extend such a view beyond the evidence, in 
spite of the liability to such events. ‘The mental phenomena 
in the case would be more amenable to the hypothesis of hal- 
lucination than the physical, and this without necessarily 
implying that they were subjective. But it would not be 
easy to reduce the tactual experiences to the hallucinatory 
type, tho quite as possible as the visual. Then even as hal- 
lucinations they would not be explained, by calling them 
such. In fact, the interest in the phenomena would just 
begin with this characterization of them. Hallucinations 
occurring under such circumstances, while accepting the 
judgments and statements of the experimenters as to the 
conditions under which the phenomena took place, would be 
quite as remarkable as real physical events, and we should 
not quiet curiosity of intelligent people by thus covering up 
the facts. 


I do not think intelligent people can shirk the issues 
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raised by such phenomena. They are incredible enough in 
the light of normal experience. Some of them suggest the 
perfectly incredible phenomenon of materialization, for the 
experimenters report tactual experiences as well as visual 
that are not easily explicable by hallucination of any intel- 
ligible kind, and tho we may stick at such a doctrine as ma- 
terialization, trying to escape it by a doctrine of etherealiza- 
_ tion, whatever that may mean, we cannot evade the facts. 
In any case the phenomena seem to confirm what spiritualists 
all along have said is true, even tho the theoretical interpre- 
tation of them is not acceptable. There is no proof of the 
existence or action of spirits in the phenomena, however 
much we might be able under certain contingencies to ex- 
plain the phenomena by such agencies.” The application of 
the idea of “materialization ’ does not explain. It only states 
a view which appears so exceptional to physical science as 
to be inconceivable. Whatever the facts are they are not 
representable by the known action of matter as determined 
in the physical and chemical laboratory. That is, perhaps, 
all that can be said about them. All that we can do is to 
investigate and record similar phenomena until we find a 
clue to their interpretation. If we could associate with them 
a group of mental phenomena like those of Mrs.Piper, Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. 
Quentin and many others we might discover a clue to the 
agencies involved. In the meantime we must seek the con- 
nection between all types of mediumship. 

Some of the phenomena certainly resemble, superficially 
at least, the common tricks of conjurers. One cannot resist 
the suspicion which this suggests. But the experimenters 
might have evaded the inference had they investigated the 
hysterical side of the case. This is in fact the most im- 
portant preliminary thing to be done in all such cases. It 
would have eliminated the right to accuse the subject of the 
ordinary fraud and explained the apparent trickery in a man- 
ner consistent with the more striking incidents. It remains 
for the future to decide the questions suggested by this 
circumstance. 


The experiments by a group of men in this country dis- 
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cussed in Colliers’ Weekly for May 14th and commented on 
in this Journal for June, and also discussed in Science for 
May 20th, represent material and conclusions intended to 
reflect on the value of the English Report which has been 
summarized here. They do not duplicate in detail the ex- 
periments of Mr. Feilding, Mr. Baggally and Mr. Carrington 
and may not be conclusive, as some of the experimenters 
think they are, against the incidents in the English Report. 
But they add very materially to the division of sentiment 
about it.. It will not be our purpose to enter into any de- 
tailed examination of the relation between the two sets of 
experiments, nor into an evaluation of the phenomena. We 
are but summarizing the facts for readers who may not see 
the Report mentioned and suggesting just what the situa- 
tion is regarding it. The whole problem, in the Palladino 
case at least, is no nearer settlement than at the outset, 
owing to the manner of dealing with it and the limitations 


which Eusapia places on the restraints or the cost of experi- 
ment. Could it be approached from the point of view of 
hysteria instead of conjuring its character could easily be 
determined. But that method will require considerable 
money and wholly changed modes of experiment to decide 
the nature of the phenomena involved. 


Psychology and the Insane. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INSANE.* 
By Dr. Louis Miller. 


In this volume of 363 pages is an extraordinary narration of a 
profoundly diseased mind by that mind. It is uncommon for 
those having suffered from a major insanity to be sanely creative 
or to carry a logical task to a successful fruition. In this the 
author is almost unique. He has presented a lucid, scholarly 
description and analysis of his insanity from its inception until 
final restoration of reason, several years later. It is not a dull 
chronological recital of events either, but art is evidenced in the 
attractive style. In the reading of some pages one is reminded 
of the psychical analyses in such fiction as “The Coward”; 
* The Black Cat”; “ Imp of the Perverse,” etc. Indeed this true 
story reads much like a novel. But it was written for a purpose 
—an altruistic one—that of correcting certain defects in the pres- 
ent system of caring for mental irresponsibles. The tribulations 
of his own experiences are given in the main portions of the book, 
the last part being devoted to plans and suggestions for reform 
in the handling of the insane. 

The seed from which grew the large parasitic plant of aliena- 
tion was sown at the time he first feared epilepsy. Gradually this 
fear became urgent, constant, imperative until a general nervous 
breakdown occurred six years later and he was forced to abandon 
his work. This fear he kept secret. If only he had gone, at this 
period, to some wise physician, who would have “ plucked from 
the memory a rooted sorrow,” he might have been spared much 
suffering. Instead, however, he struggled on until he became 
convinced he had fits.. In desperation suicide was attempted by a 
jump from a high window. This exploit was survived with a 
few broken bones. Consciousness was retained, but more sur- 
prising than this and that he escaped with his life was that the 
delusion concerning epileptic fits disappeared on the instant of 
striking the ground, never to return. On the heels of this occur- 
rence there developed the insane delusion of being arrested when 
taken to the hospital. Then rapidly developed the ideas that the 
attendants, nurses and doctors were detectives in disguise; that 
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his food was poisoned ; that he was ona sinking ship, etc. Also 
he had hallucinations— “ghostly rappings,’ “false voices,’ 
“crash of timbers,” etc., etc. 

Finally his brother and other relatives were detectives i in dis- 
guise, and for more than a year he refused to speak to them or 
others fearing they were trying to tempt him to commit himself, 
when trial by law and execution would follow. The author’s ex- 
emplification of the reversed polarity of a magnetized bar by 
striking, as an explanation of the mental reversal following the 
fall is rather ingenious altho very hypothetical. 

Much stress is placed upon the attitude toward him of his at- 
tendants, doctors and even of relatives. How many attendants 
were uncouth, rough and poorly fitted either by nature or train- 
ing to be placed in charge of such patients; of how a few doctors 
miss the essential psychical insight to successfully minister, and 
of how relatives unwittingly err by their false attitudes into in- 
creasing the mental distress of their unfortunate kin. He pleads 
for greater frankness on the part of the sane. That it would be 
better for them to state the bald truth to the insane, rather than 
attempt to delicately save their feelings by deceptions. Altho 
only white lies, or evasions, the insane may see that all is not 
straight and a distrust becomes a conviction of persecution. This 
belief of the author is sound. Instance after he is taken home 
from hospital, he continues: “For a few hours my mind was 
easier than it had been. But my new found ease was soon dis- 
pelled by the appearance of a nurse—one of several who had at- 
tended me at the hospital. Though at home and surrounded by 
relatives I jumped at the conclusion that I was still under police 
surveillance. At my request my brother had promised not to 
engage any nurse who had been in attendance at the hospital. 
The difficulty of procuring any other led him to disregard my 
request, which at the time he held simply as a whim. But he 
did not disregard it entirely, for the nurse selected had merely 
acted as a substitute on one occasion, and then only for an hour. 
That was long énough, though, for my memory to become ac- 
quainted with her image. My brother’s mistake was grave, for 
the unintentional breaking of that promise broke the only re- 
maining thread that bound me to the world. And it is now clear 
to my judgment, that the most trifling promise, direct or implied, 
made under such circumstances, should, if possible, be carried 
out to the letter. Suspicion cannot be overcome by being fed 
upon untruth itself, and suspicion is the condition of most unbal- 
anced minds.” 

In furtherance of this argument, the author, after describing 
the method by which he was restrained by a ‘ ‘muff, * says: “The 
assistant physician, when he announced to me that I was to be 
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subjected every night to this restraint, broke the news gently—so 
gently that I did not then know, nor did I guess for several 
months, why this thing was done to me. And thus it was that I 
drew deductions of my own which added not a little to my tor- 
ture. I have already suggested that an insane person should be 
treated as sane in all the ways that are possible. It is a mis- 
taken delicacy of feeling which impels doctors and others in 
charge to avoid any direct reference to a patient’s insanity in the 
presence of the patient himself. I believe it would have miti- 
gated my distress to have been told in plain English that I was 
insane and had, because of that condition, attempted suicide. To 
be sure I should have perhaps regarded those about me as suffer- 
ing under a strange delusion, but I believe that the reason for 
their behavior would have wormed its way into my understand- 
ing months earlier than it did.” 

Following this occurrence was a long period of depression, 
suspicion and belief that he was to be punished for some offense, 
and in consequence he refused to talk or communicate with any- 
one whatsoever. ‘The longing to read, but the self-denial through 
fear, and finally the surreptitious filching of literature quite 
touches the heart. Here a keen and sympathetic observer might 
have helped him on sooner. ‘There came a remission in the 
symptoms, and then a change to an expansive phase, in which 
for months there were elation, buoyancy, energy, boisterousness 
in superabundance. He found a “ pleasure in being mad, that 
none but madmen know.” ‘The pranks he played, his unbounded 
energy, his happiness with good humor and wit are in striking 
contrast to the former stage. In speaking of this he quotes a 
passage from a letter of Charles Lamb to Coleridge dated June 
10, 1796, he says: “At some future time I will amuse you with 
an account, as full as my memory will permit, of the strange turns 
my frenzy took. I look back upon it at times with a gloomy 
kind of envy; for, while it lasted, I had many, many hours of 
pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted all the 
grandeur and wildness of Fancy till you have gone mad! All 
now seems to me vapid, comparatively so!” 

The descriptions of these phases of the symptoms, of the 
thoughts and emotions are graphically told. And the attention 
of the reader is held without effort. At certain stages his sane 
mind seemed able to stand apart and analyze his insane mind, 
and to record what occurred. One easily recognizes in this his- 
tory the type of insanity. It is the Manic-Depressive Insanity 
(of Kraepelin) ; or Folie Circulaire of the older authors. While’ 
afflicted he was kept in two private hospitals and in a state in- 
Stitution. He recounts the manner of management of these sev- 
eral asylums and it was for the purpose of inveighing against 
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them that the book was written. Of the three places he is most 
bitter against the private sanatoria. While he finds much to 
commend and to justify, there is also much to censure. Bitter- 
ness is expressed toward the use of “ muffs,” “ camisoles,” and 
restraining sheets ; claiming that they are totally unnecessary and 
harmful. Here there is a difference of opinion among medical 
men, not so much as to the principal of non-restraint as to its 
practicality in every case. The reason for its employment in 
maniacal conditions is to conserve the patient’s prodigal ex- 
penditure of energy. It is true, however, that since Pinel a cen- 
tury and more ago freed the lunatics at La Salpetriere, there has 
been a steady tendency to grant greater liberty. This has been 
made possible by such other measures as better housing, com- 
forts, sedative drugs and finally the constant warm bath. Just 
what is best to do should rest with a sound medical man to be 
judged by the circumstances. His arraignment of attendants 
seems true and just, as well as the remedy. Attendants receive 
small wages and have long hours, so that it is not to be expected 
that best quality attendants can be ordinarily obtained. It is not 
surprising therefore that now and then one is guilty of miscon- 
duct toward a patient, unknown to a well disposed management. 
The remedy is in larger state appropriations for state institu- 
tions, so that more help and of a better grade may be obtained. 

The food at the private hospitals was poor and cheap. Other 
essentials as well as comforts were lacking, altho goodly fees 
were paid ($40 per week). These places which are run for 
profit seldom give adequate service unless egregious prices are 
had. The author suggests and with good reason that the insane 
should have an equal chance with other classes of sick. That 
large general hospitals should possess psychopathic wards, where 
patients could go temporarily at least to be treated for a reason- 
able sum, before being sent to an asylum where they are too 
often only held in custody without scientific treatment. ‘That 
many would thus recover soon and escape the ignomy of being 
a lunatic in an asylum. 

While reading there is a strong tendency to be in full sym- 
pathy with the author, and correspondingly incensed at tactless 
and harsh attendants and physicians. To a certain extent this is 
right. But the feeling should be somewhat mitigated by remem- 
bering that insane patients are often peculiarly exasperating. 
They are egoistic, with little idea of any of the rights or com- 
forts of others, even when another is doing his best to aid them. 
’ And as Prof. James wrote the author, he was, undoubtedly, a very 

troublesome patient. 

The late Dr. Toby of Toledo, while passing through a ward 
was stealthily approached by a woman who spat upon him with- 
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out provocation from him. He, without any show of annoyance, 
quietly wiped his cheek with his handkerchief and passed on. 
From his office he sent her a letter, deploring the occurrence, 
saying how it hurt his feelings, the act coming from one he cared 
so much for, etc., etc. After that he had a most docile and ap- 
preciative patient. Such ability in an unexpected and annoying 
situation is almost supernormal, and not to be found in everyone 
employed at $25 per month. 

A consular report is appended, showing the advantages of 
psychopathic wards attached to the University of Germany. In 
these the patients are scientifically examined and treated by the 
specialists of the medical staff, at a cost ranging from about 70 
cents a day to $2.50. 

The appendix is concluded with a report from Prof. Starr of 
Columbia University, criticizing the inefficiency of numerous 
private sanitoria. Withal it is a book that may appeal to the 
lover of a good story; the reformer or to the scientist. 
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EDITORIAL. 
A NOTE TO MEMBERS. 


An incident has recently occurred of which members in- 
clined to help in the endowment of the Society will be re- 
minded. We have just learned of a bequest left to the So- 
ciety by a member who died a few weeks ago. ‘The will was 
taken to the Surrogate of the County in this state and he re- 
fused to probate the will and did not even communicate with 
any officers of the Society that such a will had been made and 
offered for probate. It would have been a very simple thing 
for the maker of the will to have informed the proper officers 
of the Society of his intention and the whole affair could have 
been properly protected against such an outcome. ‘The fund 
so given would have been a great help in the present condi- 
tion of the Society and it would have been an easy matter to 
have secured the will against any misunderstanding of its 
purpose. The reason for refusing to probate it was that the 
sheets of paper were pinned together. How true this was is 
not known by us and it makes no difference. The simplest 
measures of precaution would have prevented the failure to 
carry out the will of the testator. It is hoped that all mem- 
bers making such wills in the future will apprise the officers 
of the Society of that intention and see that measures are 
taken to prevent such miscarriages of their intentions. 


THE USE OF TERMS IN THE PALLADINO CASE. 


Mr. Carrington’s article on Eusapia Palladino in the 
. Journal of last October (Vol. III, pp. 565-592) summarized 
the principal incidents which have since been detailed in the 
English Report (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XXIII.) 
We do not intend to enter into any critical discussion of that 
Report, as the work was done so carefully and described so 
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fully that sceptical animadversions upon the admitted weak 
incidents in it are not intelligent or honest in the face of the 
strong incidents which are not exposed to this sort of attack. 
We have always considered it scientific pedantry and snob- 
bery to ignore evidential matter in any field and to base 
criticism upon incidents and characteristics that the reporter 
himself does not value. The Report is the best that has been 
published regarding the case of Eusapia Palladino, The 
Continental accounts have been couched in the form which 
scientific publications usually take, and this means that they 
rely somewhat upon the scientific authority of the experi- 
menters. ‘The English Report makes no concessions to this 
principle, but reports the facts for any man, layman or 
scientist, to do his own thinking, and certainly makes out an 
unusually good case in favor of supernormal physical phe- 
nomena. I do not mean that the Report proves the exist- 
ence of such phenomena. It will require other cases to effect 
this end, especially that the investigation of Eusapia in this 
country has been such a fiasco. But it can at least be said 
that the English Report can be set aside only by much better 
work, if that be possible, and it would help to first decide the 
nature and extent of the hysteria in the case. 

But there are a few things which we wish to notice in it 
which have not been observed by the English critics of it in 
the Journal (Journal Eng. S. P. R., Vol XIV, pp. 213-244), and 
which must not be construed so much as criticism as 
suggestions against general misinterpretation of the ideas 
held by the investigators of such phenomena. I refer to the 
constant use of the terms “fraud” and “trickery” in this 
and other cases which may be like it. 

The whole external appearance of the phenomena asso- 
ciates them at once with the well-known trickery of profes- 
sional mediums, and it is impossible to escape the considera- 
tion of that point of view in the investigation of them. Even 
the incidents which present the best claims to genuineness 
must run the gauntlet of this suspicion. Those which are 
not evidential, and especially those which are probably pro- 
duced by the medium are so identical, externally, with fraud 
and trickery that the most natural thing in the world is to 
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describe them so. To all appearances they are that and 
unless we have reasons to distinguish between the fraudulent 
and genuine phenomena by a third altenative there is nothing 
to do but to regard them in the light indicated. However, 
if we have reason to believe in any case that we are dealing 
with abnormal individuals it becomes us to avoid misunder- 
standing by making the distinction suggested, a distinction 
that must recognize an alternative between fraud and 
miracle. 

In the earlier part of this Report the writers describe 
many of the phenomena as fraudulent. For example, on 
page 316, speaking of the Cambridge series held some years 
ago, the writer of the Introduction says that Eusapia took 
suitable advantage of the opportunities for cheating. On 
page 319 the same writer speaks of the fact that they had 
gone to determine whether the phenomena were produced 
by trickery or not. On page 391 the Note by Mr. Car- 
rington speaks of a “fraudulently produced phenomenon.” 
Two pages later he also refers to “skillful trickery. On 
page 437 Mr. Feilding uses the phrase “ her frauds, skillfully 
as they are performed,” and throughout the Report similar 
expressions and insinuations are used. On page 392 Mr. 
Carrington’s Note is clear and emphatic on the idea of con- 
scious fraud, if his language has any meaning at all, tho de- 
scribing his “impression” as a supposition. He thought 
Eusapia was trying to see “ how far she could carry fraud 
without detection.” 

But almost in the same breath the writers exempted 
Eusapia from this accusation. After they had become con- 
vinced that independent physical phenomena had actually 
occurred they found it necessary to reckon with the possi- 
bility that the assumed fraud was not the ordinary fraud at 
all. In a supplementary Note written much later, Mr. Car- 
rington says: “ One of the most essential things to learn in. 
connection with ‘Eusapia’s sittings is that there is on the 
medium’s part, a constant semi-automatic attempt to pro- 
duce phenomena, which, if checked and controlled, will result 
merely in synchronous movement of the hands and feet: 
but which, if allowed full play, will result in automatic move- 
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ment, which might well be mistaken for conscious fraud.” 
Mr. Feilding also in a later supplementary Note says: “I 
have come to feel it possible that, so far as our own series of 
experiments is concerned, the cases of hand substitution prac- 
tiscd were innocent in intent, tho fraudulent in appearance; 
that she wished to do what, after obtaining our previous con- 
sent, she otherwise frequently did,—touch the curtain or 
pull it over the table,—and did it half-automatically and with- 
out consulting us, tho without any intention of producing a 
spurious phenomenon. It is necessary to say that never 
once, in the course of hundreds of phenomena, did we detect 
a single case of undoubted fraud, and it is my personal belief 
at present that tho there were many phenomena which must 
be classed as non-evidential, there were in fact none which 
we should be justified in thinking to be palpably spurious.” 
This language exempts Eusapia from the accusation of 
conscious fraud and takes the position which the Continental 
investigators took from the outset, namely, that Eusapia is 
an abnormal type, a hysteric. ‘The writers of this Report do 
not consciously assume this position and did not have their 
experiments with that in view. The earlier Cambridge series 
ignored it. But if it had been assumed, as at least a possi- 
bility many a slip in expression would have escaped and an- 
other conception of both the problem and the facts obtained. 
The real difficulty lies in the imperfections of the English 
language at this point. All our terms have been adopted to 
express the implications of conscious actions, and so the 
terms “fraud” and “trickery” indicate the nature of the 
antecedent mental state giving rise to the objective events 
described by them. ‘They imply the motive, the conscious- 
ness of the nature of the act and its deceptive intent. But in 
describing the actions of hysterics, which completely simu- 
late conscious trickery in its external features, we require a 
term or terms which will recognize this simulation and ex- 
clude the idea that we know the nature of the mental act 
anteceding it. In other words, we require a term or terms 
which will describe the external appearance of the phenomena 
and indicate our ignorance of the cause. “Spurious” is a good 
term, but it has no noun for the situation. “ Pseudo-fraud ” 
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and “ pseudo-trickery ” might serve a good purpose, tho the 
affix “ pseudo ” in general usage has a tendency to imply the 
genuineness of something. Still it might save much mis- 
understanding on the part of the laymen who do not analyse 
situations. “ Apparent fraud” and “ apparent trickery,” for 
careful readers at least, would afford ample protection. Ii 
possible it would be well actually to coin a term for the pur- 
pose, as the future investigations of sub-conscious phenom- 
ena will have plenty of occasions for its use. But the task 
is not an easy one and we may have for a long time to put 
up with the suggestions which I have here made, namely, 
that we use the terms “apparent fraud” and “ apparent 
trickery,” or even simulative fraud, etc. It should be an 
open question whether sub-conscious mental action has any 
responsible purposes associated with it. In any case it does 
not have that of the normal life, and in the discussion of 
psychic phenomena associated with abnormal types it is ex- 
ceedingly important that we have a way of regarding them 
which does not hamper the investigation and imbue the pub- 
lic with illusions. The Palladino and similar cases could 
be more easily investigated and understood if we could 
eliminate the necessity of employing the terms and impli- 
cations of fraud and trickery in the discussion of them. Ii 
we were dealing with normal mental conditions it would be 
different, but in such a case as Eusapia Palladino who has 
been proved to be an abnormal type by the Continental inves- 
tigators it is above all things imperative to get the right 
point of view in the discussion of her phenomena. ‘This 
is that we are not compelled to regard them either as fraud 
or miracle, but as hysterical phenomena, whatever these are, 
and we certainly know very little about hysteria as yet in 
the comprehensive sense of that term today. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


The Abnormal and the Supernormal. 


Ever since I came across an incident which I published in 
“ Science and a Future Life,’ in the career of Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell’s father, namely, that of a veridical apparition in the 
experience of an insane patient, I have been disposed to think 
that it might be worth while to take more careful account 
of what some insane patients may say. ‘There is remarkable 
confirmation of this hypothesis in some facts narrated by an } 
English physician in charge of a hospital. He records three 
cases of dementia exhibiting phenomena of a supernormal 
type and altogether of the character quite familiar to psychic 
researchers. I wish to call attention to the facts here for 
the purpose of making an appeal to physicians and all in a 
position to make the proper observations that they instate 
methods of watching all patients for occasional glimpses of 
the supernormal. This ought to be all the more easy from 
the fact that this class of sceptics usually try to discredit 
supernormal phenomena by calling them morbid. This 
characteristic will not interfere with their nature, and the 
psychic researcher may well look calmly on while the ortho- 
dox physican observes the facts and their environment. But 
certain it is that the study of the insane will be greatly modi- 
fied if we have reason to believe that the supernormal may be 
at least an occasional phenomenon there. 

The physician’s observations to which I refer have been pub- 
lished in a brief article in the Annals of Psychical Science for 
the first quarter of 1910. Unfortunately the statement of 
facts is preceded by a speculation as to “ two brains,” which 
turns out, not to be the “double brain” theory of the last 
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generation, but the ethereal and the material brain. There 
may be such a thing, and certainly there are facts suggest- 
ing, tho not proving scientifically, the existence of an 
ethereal double or organism associated with the physical 
body. ‘This induces me not to oppose such a conception, 
tho I do not find it necessary for any scientific purposes as 
yet to advocate the view. However this may be the author 
should not have found it necessary to propose such a theory 
of reference for his facts. ‘They should have stood by them- 
selves and should have been presented to trouble the sceptic 
and not to invite his assault on the explanation without ad- 
mitting the facts. 


Be this as it may the author. narrates his experiences with 
three cases of dementia in which supernormal phenomena oc- 
curred and these of a spiritistic type in one instance. The 
first instance was of a lady who from various causes had 
been exposed to violent paroxysms of fury, during which she 
was in a condition of acute mania. After these explosions 
she subsided into a trance awakening from it in a calm and 
placid state and showed self-control and an unselfish disposi- 
tion. She had been patiently cared for by a sister until this 
sister's death, when she became so violent in her anger 
against Providence that she recovered from her fit only to 
find herself demented. During the several weeks of this 
condition she seemed conscious of the presence of this de- 
ceased sister, and on her recovery attributed it to the inter- 
vention of the sister. This sister seems to still accompany 
her, tho she never sees her except when in a trance. 

The evidential standard of psychic research is not present 
in this account, and whatever force it may have will depend 
upon the better attested cases of similar phenomena. The 
next case is like this one in the same respect. It is not 
evidentially protected, but its facts are suggestive and when 
coupled with the third instance in which the facts are evi- 
dential it will have much weight in suggesting the collection 
of similar instances on a large scale. It represents a man 
who lacked reason apparently was apathetic and possessed 
very limited powers of conversation. But at times he could 
deliver, as if inspired, opinions which were “ brilliant, pro- 
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phetic, startling in their abnormality,” as if some one spoke 
through him. 

I repeat that there is no evidence of the supernormal here, 
but the case is like one within my own knowledge in which 
a common brakeman whose education was very poor, having 
none after he was eight years of age, and who was unable 
to spell correctly, but could deliver himself on philosophic 
topics with remarkable power, tho what he said was not 
any more intelligible or unintelligible than Kant. The phy- 
sician who had the case rightly regarded the man as insane, 
tho he found unmistakable evidence of the supernormal in 
it in the form of telepathy and clairvoyance. 

The third instance mentioned by the English physician 
is the best of the three. It was a case of a cavalry leader 
who was in a state of advanced senility. He could usually 
be found in an “easy chair in the smoking room in a more 
or less torpid condition, but he sometimes exhibits phe- 
nomena of clairvoyance and clairaudience which attract not 
only my own interest but that of my doctor and staff, whom 
I usually find very cynical towards anything save the purely 
physical and material side of things.” The patient’s mental 
condition follows a definite cycle and it represents three 
stages. It is in the second of these that he exhibits the 
supernormal. I shall quote the various incidents mentioned 
by the writer. 


“1. The patient (who is almost stone-deaf) was sitting doz- 
ing in the smoking room. ‘ Doctor,’ he suddenly remarked, ‘ Mr. 
has just given your housemaid three shillings. It’s poor 
compensation for the trouble they have given.’ The statement 
was correct, and the douceur was given in a distant part of the 
house. 

“2. In the same room and position, and with closed eyes, he 
said: ‘Nurse, there’s a young lady coming to see you; but I 
don’t know why she is going to the back door.’ A minute later 
the bell rang and the housemaid came with a message from my 
daughter. (I had advised her a few days previously to go by the 
side entrance to the back door to avoid contretemps with the pa- 
tients.) 

“3. A few days ago I gave the nurse £5 to pay wages. I 
did this in the drawing-room, which is at a distance from the 
smoking-room in which the patient was dozing. 
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“ Some hours later, when the nurse was putting him to bed he 
demanded £5. Nurse assured him she did not possess so much 
money. * Nonsense,’ he answered, ‘you were given £5 this 
evening.’ 

“4. We carefully concealed from him the fact that the doctor 

had gone for the night, a journey of eighty miles. Later in the 
- evening the patient inquired for him. ‘Oh!’ we said, ‘ he’s gone 
out, and he won’t be long.’ 

“* No he won’t be back to-night,’ he answered. ‘ He has gone 


a long journey, and he’ll be pretty tired by the time he arrives 
there.’ 


5. He frequently and correctly anticipates a remark which 
we are about to make apropos of nothing previously referred to 
by ‘ You were going to say—’ 

“6. His solicitor wrote privately to the doctor saying he was 
coming up to see him on the next day on some legal matter con- 
nected with the transfer of the patient’s property to the custody of 
his wife. By no possible chance could the patient have seen the 
letter, which arrived in the morning when the patient was asleep, 
yet he spent the day fulminating curses on the scoundrel who was 
coming on the following day to give his property over to his wife. 

“Questioned as to whom he was referring to he answered: 
‘No one you know. My rascally lawyer, ete.’ 

“%. One afternoon during the past summer he became vio- 
lently agitated, and said that his nephew was in great sorrow and 
distress, and he didn’t know what to do to comfort him. ‘It’s a 
terrible accident to my nephew’s son, but what it is, or whether 
he is killed, I cannot tell.” He raved about this accident all the 
afternoon, and was wakeful and constantly referring to it all 
night, and full of distress and sympathy for his living nephew, 
whom he both saw and heard. Whiskey and water had to be 
provided, and he insisted on having it held in a certain spot in the 
room for his nephew’s delectation. 


“ On opening the London daily in the morning we were hardly 
surprised to see the headline: ‘ Terrible Motor Accident in 
shire,’ and to learn that the nephew’s son had been hurled against 


a wall, sustaining such shocking injuries that very little hope of 
his recovery could be entertained.” 


These incidents tell their own story, and there is no 


reason why managers of the insane should not be on the 
outlook for such phenomena. 


a 


Incidents. 


A Case of Telekinesis. 


Putnam’s Magazine for March (1910) has an incident from 
the recollection of Mr. Henry Holt, the publisher, taken from 
his personal experience. It is treated as an example of 
“odic force” and the idea applied to later physical phe- 
nomena and especially those of Eusapia Palladino. ‘This 
reference to “ odic force” is the unfortunate feature of the 
incident, as this idea is taken from the speculations of Von 
Reichenbach and others. It were much better to have left 
the facts wholly unexplained than to have resorted to such 
a theory. Hence we have quoted here only the facts as de- 
scribed by Mr. Holt. Isolated phenomena like these do not 
require any one to offer explanations. They must be multi- 
plied in larger numbers and variety to justify that. Besides 
it is not probable that Mr. Holt and the young boys asso- 
ciated with him looked for or observed the phenomena in 
connection with the case that might have offered an expla- 
nation. This is usually the case with investigators who 
allow themselves to be diverted from the latent incidents to 
the superficial ones that’ strike the attention. We reqwwre 
to know all the facts before venturing upon explanations. 
“Odic force’ explains nothing whatever. It is worse than 
an appeal to electricity which Mr. Holt rejects.—Editor. 


The coming of Eusapia Palladino has aroused so much interest 
in the manifestation of little-known modes of force through or by 
the human system, that I feel it in the nature of a duty to give an 
account of such a manifestation that is quite possibly less open to 
suspicion of fraud or error than any yet on record. ‘There are two 
weak points in it—that it took place over fifty years ago, and that 
the observers were boys, none of us probably over eighteen. I 
was between seventeen and eighteen. But, as will be seen, the 
manifestation was so simple and coherent that not only was room 
for error conspicuously lacking at the time, but room for failure 
or distortion of memory has been conspicuously lacking since. 

It must have been in the winter or spring of 1857, on a Sunday 
afternoon, that a dozen or so of the pupils of General Russell’s 
school in New Haven were loafing in one of the recitation rooms, 
when one of them said: “ Ghost, show us the spirits!” 

The boy addressed was a delicate-looking chap of medium 
height, some sixteen or seventeen years old, whose gentle and 
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truthful nature had made him a favorite with us all—to a greater 
degree perhaps than any other boy in the school. The subject 
once opened, there was a quite general talk about raps being 
heard about his bed, and similar stories. It was news to me. I 
had previously supposed that his nickname of “ Ghost ” was the 
result of his comparatively shadowy appearance, but I was to 
learn better. 

He objected to giving the exhibition because, he said, it tired 
him so; but at last he was persuaded. 

There were some music-stands in the room, probably two or 
three, over which we did our fluting and fiddling :—Certainly they 
contained no hidden batteries and connections. Each consisted 
of a wooden slab some two inches thick, and some eighteen by 
fifteen in length and width, resting on the floor. From this rose 
a stick some two by three, to the height required by the average 
player; on top of the stick was an inclined piece about the size of 
the base, serving as a desk for the music. The whole thing was 
made, probably, of white pine, and unpainted. 

“Ghost” stood before one of these stands, placing his fingers 
and thumbs lightly on the desk, which sloped with the top away 
from him. After a few minutes he said: “If there are any 
spirits present, will they please tip the stand?” 

After two or three such requests, at intervals, the stand tipped 
géntly toward him. Now as the desk sloped away from him, its 
tipping toward him by his muscular force was absolutely impos- 
sible.* 

Why did the force which tipped it respond to his request to 
the “ spirits,” and not act before? My guess is that he then un- 
consciously released it. 

Of course then, as always, manifestations of force that were 
new to experience were attributed to “ spirits.” The “ Rochester 
knockings ” and table-tippings generally were being popularly 
discussed as spiritual manifestations, and “ Ghost ” and his friends 
fell into the current notions. 


* Inquiry of Mr. Holt in regard to the manner in which the boy held 
his fingers on the music stand results in the following reply: “The boy 
held his fingers about the center of the surface of the music stand, not 
touching the top at all. Of course I would have thought less of the mat- 
ter if he had touched the top, but even then the performance would have 
been remarkable.” 

This view was implied in the story, but not specifically stated. We 
might suppose that the boy had a special hook under his finger nails for 
tipping the stand, but this theory would not account for the permanent 
tipping reported. We-should have to suppose him capable of balancing 
it by his peculiar methods. The probabilities would not be very great 
that this could be done in that manner. 
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Soon the stand began to answer questions, by tipping as many 
times as he requested it to for Yes and for No. These questions, 
I suppose, were unconsciously answered by himself, by directing 
the “ odic ” force, as he would have unconsciously directed mus- 
cular force, had it been possible to tip the stand toward himself 
by that. 

Soon his hand, instead of resting lightly on the desk, began to 
jerk spasmodically away from it and back again, and the stand to 
remain permanently tipped toward him, not rising and falling as 
his hands rose and fell, but tipping permanently. The force acted 
without contact. 

The jerkings increased in frequency, violence and length, to a 
rapid tattoo of his fingers on the stand, the distances away from 
it between the beats increasing to nearly or quite a foot, and the 
stand steadily tipping more and more toward him until, probably, 
the top had passed the centre of gravity, and yet it did not fall 
toward him or back toward its natural position, but was virtually 
held in what all previous knowledge would have declared an im- 
possible position. 

Then he said: “ Try to pull it down,” and the strongest boy 
among us on one side of the base, and I, who was perhaps the 
heaviest, on the other, tried to turn the base back to the floor. 
We could not. We spread ourselves on the floor, throwing our 
hands and the weight of our bodies over the raised edge of the 
stand, but we could only sway it a little, while the force from him 
drew it back; I do not remember exactly that we could sway it at 
all. At last our pressure simply broke off the base, or drew out 
the nails. I don’t remember whether Ghost held the upper part 
suspended in the air, or whether a mysterious circuit with the 
earth was broken when we broke off the base. 

All that I distinctly recall is that Ghost dropped back into a 
chair, exhausted. The frail fellow had put forth more force of 
some kind, than had we two, each of nearly double his weight, 
and, probably, between us, six times his muscular power. We 
were out of breath and tired too. 

There was no cabinet, no machinery but a commonplace piece 
of furniture familiar to all of us, no subdued light, no money paid 
for the show, nothing but an honest and kindly boy sacrificing 
himself for the entertainment of his mates. 

The broken stand remained there as evidence that we had not 
been hypnotized, and I seem to remember some inconvenience 
from being unable to use it before it was mended. 

Now if I have not told those things exactly as they occurred, I 
never told any other concatenation of as many things exactly as 
they occurred. ‘The fact of his putting forth more of his mysteri- 
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ous force than we did of our muscular force, is as indubitable as 
any fact in my experience. 


Apparent Clairaudience. 


In 1880 (it may have been a year or two earlier) I was work- 
ing on the farm of my guardian in Somerset County, Pa., Mr. 
Joseph Shank. 

He bought a new Oliver Chilled plow which he (as usual with 
all his farm implements) took good care of. 

He put me to plowing in a ten acre field with this plow. We 
had plowed around the field several times when I took sole charge 
of the plowing. I had plowed around the field a number of times 
when I discovered that the wrench belonging to the plow was 
missing. The loss worried my very much as I knew I would be 
reprimanded for the loss. I went on plowing and wondering 
what to do when a voice which seemed to be that of my mother 
(she had died four years previously) seemed to say to me “ Never 
mind, it will come out all right, you will find it.” I laughed at 
the absurdity and to myself ridiculed the idea that I should find 
the wrench after I had plowed around the field three or four 
times and the wrench perhaps be lying underneath the sod of the 
first furrow. The worried, unhappy mood overtook me a num- 
ber of times as I kept on plowing and each time this voice seemed 
to say to me that I would find the wrench. The third time I 
went around the field I saw the wrench lying on top of the fur- 
row of one of the first rows. 

This was the first time in my life that such a matter happened 
and it ever afterward left a profound impression upon my mind 
because it was entirely foreign to my own mind or thoughts. 

DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 
Chicago, Ill., March 14, 1907. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of March, 
1907. GEO. A. SEAL, Notary Public. 


I hereby certify that Daniel S$. Hager worked for me at the 
time stated and that I had a new plow and that he plowed in the 
field as stated. JOSEPH SHANK, 

Somerset, Pa., March 25, 1907. 
P. O. Milford, Milford Station, Somerset Co., Pa. 


Apparent Clairvoyance. 


Feb. 15th, 1907. 
This afternoon, while answering our mail matter, I picked up 
a certain letter and a rather curious sensation came to me, at the 
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same ¥ime I heard the name “ Elizabeth” pronounced clearly, 
three times. I asked Mr. Carrington to look in the letter and see 
if the name were written there. He did so and found the name 
in the letter which I had held in my hand. I wish to state that 
the page on which the name was written was the second—so, was 
invisible to my eye unless I had opened the letter and separated 
the sheets. ELIZABETH B 


The above account is a correct statement of the facts. 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


519 West 149th St., New York. 
June 6th, 1907. 

Just now Mr. Flynn was standing in my office talking to me 
and my Secretary and she said to him: ‘ You wear a brass badge 
here” [putting her hand on the upper side of her breast] and 
asked him if it was true. He said if she called it brass he 
would not tell her. She went on to say that it was a badge 
of some secret organization. He then opened his coat and ex- 
hibited a badge with a heart shaped pendant and a square plate 


at the top marked “I. C. G. T.” He said the pendant was gold 


and stated what it was for, as a badge of honor. It matters not 
what it was for, the phenomena seemed a case of clairvoyance, 
tho this hypothesis will have to be qualified by the fact that more 
than an hour previous my Secretary had talked with him and the 
coat may have been casually opened so that she saw the badge 
subliminally. She says that she was not normally aware of its 
existence. She seems not to have any memory of it. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
ELIZABETH B 


Incidents Not Classifiable. 


519 West 149 St., New York. 
Feb. 11th, 1907. 

Mrs. B , after coming up from lunch and sitting down 
to copying a record which she did not want me to see at present, 
asked me if I had read it. I had come up stairs some minutes be- 
fore she did. I replied that I had not. She persisted in her ques- 
tion and curiosity as if something was wrong and I maintained 
my position that I had not even looked at the documents. But I 
insisted on knowing why she wanted to know and why she was 
so persistent about it, as I had a suspicion of a possible relevance 
in her thought about it. She then asked me if I had ever had her 
notes in my hand. I said that I had not. I had not picked them 
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up. But when I was satisfied that the impression was not a 
product of mere suspicion or conjecture I then told her that, be- 
fore she came up stairs, I had opened the window near by and 
standing by her typewriter’s table had to lean over another table 
to open the window and that I had probably rested my hand on 
her notes and papers in the act. I am not sure that I did so, but 
I am sure that I opened the window with one hand and that I 
was in an awkward position when I did so. I was standing 
where it was natural for me thus to lean on her table. I have a 
vague memory that I did so, but it is not assured. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


A Case of Telekinesis. 


It was the year 1886. 1 was recovering from a severe illness 
which had baffled the skill of the physicians. My friends had 
suggested that I try a Mental Healer, and it was while under 
“treatments” that I developed what might be called dual con- 
sciousness; my brain seemed to hold conversation with itself; I 
heard voices over which I had no control; I objected to them and 
to what they maintained, that they were disembodied spirits. I 
was not a spiritualist. I had attended but one séance in my life, 
then from curiosity. I was prejudiced against all so-called spir- 
itualistic phenomena up to the time these facts which I relate, 
took place. 

One day, while ill in bed and alone, a voice said to me, “ When 
you are better, place your hand upon the table and I will move 
it.” Demurring, I asked who was talking. The voice did not 
reply to my question, but continued to urge its command, until I 
agreed to do as it desired. I told the Mental Healer of the voice; 
he seemed interested but said nothing. 

One day the voice spoke imperatively, and being stronger I 
arose from my bed and sat down before a small table in the sit- 
ting room. I did not speak to my mother about it, for, she being 
a Methodist I was afraid of her religious opposition. My father 
was a materialist. I placed my hands, trembling and emaciated, 
lightly upon the top of the table. It was in the morning, the sun 
was shining brightly into the room. I had sat about ten minutes 
when the table began to move slightly, then very perceptibly, and 
in a few minutes to rock from side to side. I was startled, but 
curious to know who or what was moving it. I said to myself, 
“it is my trembling nerves and muscles.” When I would think 
this the table would rock the harder as if in protest. I sat half 
an hour, grew very weak and staggered away, disappointed. 
“That’s nothing,” said I to the voice, “ you have lied to me.” 
“You will sit again and again until you see and believe,” it re- 
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believe. 


In a few days I sat again, and the same phenomena took place, 
but nothing more. At the third sitting the table moved straight 
up from the floor to drop back with a loud thump. At this dem- 
onstration I was frightened and ran away to my room, sick. I 
was worse in health after this, and one day told my mother what 
I had done. She said, “ Do not repeat it,” but the spirit of in- 
vestigation was upon me, neither would the voice be stilled. 
Again I sat before the table with my finger tips resting lightly 
upon its top, to have the phenomena of the previous sitting re- 
peated. This time as soon as my hand touched the top of the 
table, I was interested and questioned aloud, “ Who are you doing 
this?” The voice said in my ear, “'Tommy.” This was the 
given name of a young friend recently dead. I spoke, “Is this 
you, Tommy, moving the table?” At this the table rose straight 
from the floor three times, falling back with a loud noise. Once 
more I was frightened, once more I staggered away sick and pro- 
testing. I knew I did not lift the table, my hands were but 
lightly resting upon the top of it. I was alone in the house; I 
had taken the time to sit when all were away so not to be ob- 
served nor disturbed. One day the voice said, “ Ask your father 
and mother to sit with you and they shall see and believe.” My 
mother, to please me, consented to do so, but my father ridiculed 
the matter with the remark, “ It’s all humbug.” 

One evening my mother and I sat together; the room was 
very bright from a hanging lamp just above the table. We se- 
cured the same phenomena as I had secured sitting alone. My 
mother was interested but I becoming ill, she said, “ You must 
not sit again, neither will I.” Recovering sufficiently to move 
about, and the voice still imperative, one day I approached my 
mother with the request, “ Please sit with me once more and I 
will not ask you again.” I also again approached my father as 
the voice had urged, to meet with the same ridicule and the same 
words, “ It’s all humbug.” 

There was a lady residing in our house, Mrs. A. E. Batchelder, 
by name. She was a woman of bright mind and good common 
sense, neither opposed to nor in favor of spiritualism. She had 
seen something of what is called occult phenomena, but nothing 
satisfactory. I had spoken to this lady of the demonstrations of 
the table, and at my suggestion, she expressed a desire to sit with 
me. One evening, my mother and Mrs. Batchelder being at 
home, and the voice still demanding another effort, I suggested 
that we three sit together. My back being very weak and pain- 
ful, I decided it best to lie on the couch, my mother and Mrs. 
Batchelder to sit at the table. This table was the one I had pre- 
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viously used. It was a piece of a chamber-set, and had been 
totally disjointed by standing in close proximity to the heat of the 
register. It could not be lifted by the top without its coming 
clean off. We were obliged to take it up by the legs when mov- 
ing it for any purpose. ‘This evening my mother carefully lifted 
it in that manner, and set it down directly under the bright light 
of the hanging lamp. At my request she placed two chairs, one 
for herself and one for Mrs. Batchelder at opposite ends of the 
table. I took a reclining position on the couch which was five 
feet away from the table. My head was feverish and my nerves 
were taut with excitement, but my mind was calm; my hands 
and feet were cold as ice. “I cannot sit at the table” I said to 
Mrs. Batchelder, “ for to do so weakens my back. I would like 
to have you sit with my mother, while I, from the couch, will 
direct.” My mother took her place at one end of the table, Mrs. 
Batchelder occupying the seat opposite. My father was in an 
upper room, reading. My mother and Mrs. Batchelder placed 
their finger tips lightly upon the top of the table, leaning forward 
to do so, their chairs well back. My mother wished to have the 
light lowered, saying it was too bright for her eyes. I objected 
to having less light. I did not think it necessary, as I had se- 
cured all previous phenomena either by daylight or bright lamp 
light. My mother assumed a prayerful attitude and began softly 
singing a hymn. Mrs. Batchelder was serious but seemed in- 
credulous. I remained quiet on the couch where I could see all 
around the table. The room was very bright. After sitting 
about ten minutes Mrs. Batchelder spoke, “ Do you not feel the 
table trembling?” My mother admitted this, continuing her 
singing. Then there took place the most startling physical oc- 
cult manifestation it has been my privilege to witness, manifesta- 
tion taking place solely in the presence of unprofessional parties, 
and, for the most, skeptical parties. By the bright light of the 
hanging lamp I could see the finger tips of my mother and Mrs. 
Batchelder lightly resting upon the top of the table. I saw the 
table begin to shake, then to oscillate from side to side, then from 
end to end. Suddenly it rose straight from the floor up, until 
their hands reached to remain on its top. Then the table fell 
back with a heavy crash. “ Oh!” cried Mrs. Batchelder, “ what 
is this?” My mother’s face wore an exalted look. She made 
no remark. I felt something great was to take place. I spoke, 
“Ts this you, Tommy, moving the table?” At this the table 
rose three times straight up a foot, dropping to the floor at each 
rise with a loud noise, but seemingly with great care and pre- 
cision. Again I spoke, “If this is you, Tommy, please bring the 
table to my couch.” At this request the table with only the 
finger tips of my mother and Mrs. Batchelder upon its top (they 
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rising from their seats to follow it), began to move my way, 
hitching along by one leg. Then I said, “ Its legs must clear the 
floor and come here.” Immediately the table rose from the floor 
the space of two inches and floated toward where I was lying. As 
it neared the couch I said to my mother and Mrs. Batchelder, 
‘Please remove your hands from the table, touching it with but 
one finger tip of one hand. Stand away from it and draw your 
skirts aside that it may have room.” ‘Then I said, “ Tommy, 
bring the table to the couch.” The table still moved slowly, 
floating, then hitching along, creakingwas if it were a great effort 
on its part. When within a foot of my couch it dropped on its 
four legs and stopped. Now I felt the necessity of the hands of 
my mother and Mrs. Batchelder being taken entirely away from 
the table, even the finger tips of one hand. I said this, and my 
mother and Mrs. Batchelder took their hands from the table, 
moved away from its side, standing back in the room. ‘There 
was nothing within a foot of the table, all around it, while the 
bright light was over all. ‘ Now for a sublime effort, Tommy,” 
said I; “ If this is you, lift the table on to the couch.” ‘There was 
a conserved silence for the space of two minutes. I could feel 
the beating of my heart against my side. Mrs. Batchelder looked 
bewildered, my mother’s face radiant. Both stood away with 
their hands at their sides. ‘“ Tommy,” cried I, “ Take the table 
up on to the couch.” I drew my limbs away from the foot as I 
spoke in order to make room. ‘Then without a hand upon it, or a 
person touching it, that table suddenly took on animate life. It 
began to writhe, twist and creak, as if gathering strength; then 
quickly, lightly as a swift limbed child, it cleared the floor with a 
bound and landed upright on the foot of my couch. “ Oh, Oh!” 
I cried, reverentially. ‘* What is this?” cried Mrs. Batchelder, 
in a frightened voice. ‘ Faith,” said my Methodist mother. I 
said, ““ My father must see this, he must believe, also, and draw- 
ing myself gently away from the couch, I ran to the room where 
my father was reading. He was irritated at being disturbed, but 
by great persuasion, I induced him to go below and see the table 
move without hands. We returned to the room together where 
the table still stood as I had left it, upright on the foot of the 
couch. My mother and Mrs. Batchelder occupied the same po- 
sition as when I left the room. “ Look!” cried I to my father, 
“That table jumped on to that couch without a hand or foot 
touching it! and it shall go down the same way.” My father 
shrugged his shoulders, but waited. “ Now, Tommy,” I said, 
“take the table to the floor.” At this the little table again began 
to writhe, twist and creak, as if for the effort. Then without 
other warning, it gently raised itself to clear the covering of the 
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couch, moved forward cautiously over the side and dropped to 
the floor upright, where it tumbled over and lay still. 

This took place with my father and myself, my mother and 
Mrs. Batchelder the only occupants of the room, standing full 
three feet away from the couch. As the table moved from the 
couch and dropped to the floor, I looked to my father for his ver- 
dict. Not a word did he utter. He suddenly turned on his heel 
and left the room. My father never spoke of the affair to my 
mother or myself, but through friends I learned that he said that 
the moving of that table Without hands was a great mystery and 
unaccountable. We sat some two or three times after that, hop- 
ing for another demonstration of like character, but never again 
did such demonstration occur, or anything approaching it. 

Very soon the voices left me to return no more. I am not a 
spiritualist to-day, nor do I ever attend séances, but I am still the 
recipient of many marvelous phenomena unexplained by the ma- 
terialistic mind. ELLEN F. WETHERELL. 

Lynn, Mass., June 30th, 1908. 


Essex St., July 3, 1908. 
Personally appeared Ellen F. Wetherell and made oath that 
the above statement by her subscribed is true, according to her 
best knowledge and belief. Before me, 
RUFUS KIMBALL, 
Justice of the Peace. 


I can truthfully say that I was present at the “ sitting ” with 
Miss Ellen F. Wetherell and her mother and was a witness to the 
wonderful demonstration of the table which she has accurately 
described in her statement. 


MRS. A. E. BATCHELDER. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Essex St., Lynn, Jan. 4, 1909. 
Personally appeared Mrs. A. E. Batchelder and made oath 
_ that the above statement by her subscribed is true, according to 
her best knowledge and belief. Before me, 
RUFUS KIMBALL, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Mr. Editor, 

Dear Sir :—I hereby state that several times I have heard my 
mother, when in this life, relate the wonderful experience with 
the table which my sister has written out and is now forwarding 
to you. 

I can, if necessary, give many references to my truth and 
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veracity from my own city, as I have been a public school teacher 
here over twenty years, and am now a trustee of the State School 
for Feeble-minded at Wrentham, Mass., appointed by Governor 
Curtis Guild, Jr. Respectfully yours, 


SUSANNA W. BERRY. 
July 6, 1908, Lynn, Mass. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City, N. Y. 


My dear Sir:—I hold your circular asking for Mss. returned 
by Everybody’s Magazine, bearing upon psychical phenomena, 
and have decided to send the enclosed to you with names, affi- 
davits, etc., without restrictions to use by you of any kind. What 
is true need not be abashed, need not fear publicity. 

Sincerely, 


ELLEN F. WETHERELL, 
Lynn, Mass., August 30, [1908.] 


UNITED STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C., January 29, 1903. 

I am assured by persons in whom I have implicit confidence 
that Miss Ellen F. Wetherell of Lynn, is a lady of extraordinary 
accomplishment and high standing, and entitled to be respected 
accordingly. 

She is the sister of the wife of Judge Berry, an eminent citizen 
of Lynn. She is, herself, President of the Lynn Equal Rights 
Club, and is in every way entitled to especial respect. 


GEO. F. HOAR. 


Apparition of the Dead. 


Plainfield, N. J., April 23, 1906. 
Rey. Dr. I. K. Funk, 


195 Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sir :—I tried for a long time in vain to get the address of 
some member of the Society for Psychical Research, but it was 
only recently that I came upon yours, and with your permission 
will enclose a short account of an experience that occurred to me 
less than a year ago, and was written down shortly thereafter to 
await the time when I could find what I considered the proper 
authorities to send it to. I wrote down the facts within two 
hours after they occurred and sent the account to a sister living 
at some distance, and beyond telling the widow of the dead man 
I said nothing about it for some weeks. It has never seemed to 
me a subject for common conversation. I don’t know that my 
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experience has any scientific value, even if supported by other 
evidence than my bare word, yet, it may be useful in establishing 
a theory. 

The question that rises before me often is this,—was I the 
victim of an hallucination? Here was I on a bright sunshiny 
morning with windows and doors open, engaged in the rather 
wide-awake employment of washing dishes, walking and talking. 
I had not been sick for years. I had not lost much sleep during 
my brother-in-law’s illness, and was not especially affected by his 
death. There was no reminder either of his sickness or death in 
the appearance. Perhaps there are many cases like mine, but 
dealing more with the vision than with the state of mind and 
surroundings of the seer, which I have perhaps unduly enlarged 
upon. Very truly yours, 


MRS. W. C. W 


On the thirteenth of March, last, my brother-in-law, Geo. W. 
L , who had suffered with cancer of the kidney for two 
years, took to his bed and died on the twelfth of April following. 
I was with him all through his last illness. He was taken into 
the M. E. Church just previous to his death, and had not the 
slightest dread of dying. On May twentieth, following, I was in 
the dining room clearing up the dishes. My sister was in the 
parlor adjoining, where her husband had died, and from which 
he had been buried. I went into the room to address some ob- 
servation to her, rubbing a dish with a towel as I went. She was 
playing the piano and ‘continued playing after I had gone out. 
After a moment’s conversation I turned to go, turning to ‘the right, 
and giving my dish a final rub, when I saw lying in bed straight 
in front of me just where I had seen him lying for the last month, 
my brother-in-law. His head was turned a little over his left 
shoulder and he looked me square in the eyes with a smiling ex- 
pression, very animated and alert, not sick. I think I saw him 
for one full second, not realizing that it was not his physical body 
that I saw, and then he was gone, leaving a most vivid impres- 
sion. Although instantly overcome with emotion I felt the value 
of accuracy in remembering what I had seen and no more. I 
noticed or remembered that the bed which was of white enamel 
was also dressed in white. In fact, everything was spotlessly 
white and fresh, not like a rumpled bed where a dying man lay. 
During his illness my sister had kept a colored quilt on his bed, 
saying that white made him look ghastly. Two tables which 
stood after his death, one at the head and one at the foot, where 
his bed had been, were not visible in the vision. Everything was 
real and substantial. I seemed to realize in that brief second 
that I must fix the whole thing in my memory for future refer- 
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ence, and yet could not comprehend that I was not looking at real 
flesh and blood. 


Plainfield, N. J., May 15th, 1906. 

Dear Sirs:—In reference to Mrs. W ’s illusion, as it 
might by some be termed, in seeing Mr. L———, my husband, 
about a month after his death, let me say I believe Mrs. W ; 
who is an educated woman, whose veracity cannot be doubted, 
and I will endeavor as nearly as I can to recount the incident. 

It was about the middle of May, just a year ago. I was play- 
ing the piano in the room where Mr. L———— was sick and died, 
—the music was some hymns which I had sung for him during his 
last illness, beside some which I was practising for our church 
choir. 

Mrs. W , who was washing dishes in the kitchen, came 
into the room where I was playing (this was the room where Mr. 
_L. had died), wiping a dish. Ina few minutes I noticed she had 
left the room, and I found her crying in the next room. I sup- 
posed she had been affected by the music. 

Mrs. W did not tell me until later in the day after I 
had returned from my music class, as she was afraid it would 
affect me so that I could not attend to business. 

I thoroughly believe in her sincerity and I know she is a wide 
awake, practical woman. 

I was so saddened by the fact that my sister had been so fav- 
ored, and not I, that I cried over the disappointment. 

Although I am glad to let you know this, please do not pub- 
lish any names. Yours truly, 

M. L. L——. 


Plainfield, N. J., May 17th, 1906. 


James H. Hyslop, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 5th inst. duly received, and I 
will answer your questions to the best of my ability. With ref- 
erence to question No. 

1. My brother-in-law died April 12th, 1905. 

2. I do not remember noticing him during his illness in the 
position in which I saw his apparition—lying slightly upon his 
right side, with head turned slightly over his left shoulder. It 
was a natural, easy position, one more apt to be affected by a 
well, than a sick person. It may be that when he first took to his 
bed I saw him lie in that position with white unrumpled bed- 
covering, but my impression is that from the first, a colored quilt 
or sofa cover was on his bed, and owing to his restless condition 
the bed was always in a state of confusion, which I never remem- 
ber noting in particular, until I saw it in the apparition, so smooth 
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and all white. I will ask my sister, his widow, to give you her 
opinion on this point. 

3. He suffered very much but I was not so greatly im- 
pressed, as to lose either appetite or sleep on account of it. He 
was almost like a brother, but somehow we all kept up and at- 
tended to our regular duties. 


4. My brother-in-law was of cheerful nature, and having no 
fear of death, tried to be reassuring and to look cheerful. He 
smiled occasionally but was too thin and careworn to look as I 
saw him later (after death), when he did not really smile, but 
wore a smiling expression. 

7. I never dreamed of him before or after his death that I 
know of. I seldom dream or have disturbed sleep. 

5th and 6th questions, I do not know that I ever had a vision 
of a dead person. Once about fifteen years ago a former school- 
mate appeared to me in the morning just after waking. Her face 
was very distinct, also the peculiar color and fashion of her dress 
which was the style in which children’s dresses were made at that 
time. I had not seen her in over twenty years and do not know 
whether she is dead or alive at this time. We were never inti- 
mate and I do not recollect thinking of her before this event for 
many years. 

From this time, and for from five years before, at a rough 
guess, it used to be a very common thing for me to awake in the 
morning with a foreknowledge of some certain event. Some- 
times a dream left the impression and at other times I had no 
recollection of a dream. I could give a number of instances but 
hardly suppose it worth while to repeat them in detail. I fre- 
quently foretold incidents trifling and otherwise, that were about 
to happen. My most remarkable experiences next to seeing my 
brother-in-law’s apparition were as follows :— 

I sat down one day about ten or twelve years ago to write a 
letter when I was seized with a frightful sensation that I cannot 
describe. I seemed to be going down into awful darkness, or 
else it was closing up on me, like a grave. I even saw a moulder- 
ing coffin and thought it was my brother’s who died many years 
ago. ‘The sensation was not one of losing consciousness or power 
of motion. My senses seemed abnormally acute. I sprang up 
from my chair, pushed back my chair and began talking to my 
canary, no one being in the house with me. The feeling passed 
off directly, but left a sense of impending evil, that seemed to be 
connected with a house that we had recently hired and were soon 
to move into. I told some members of my family of my presenti- 
ment. I don’t think I told of my experience then. We moved 
into the house a week later, I having decided that I must fight 
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such sensations or perhaps lose my reputation for sanity if I acted 
in accordance with them. 

Again I was alone except for my bird and I sat down with a 
paper or book, to read a few minutes, when the same terrible feel- 
ing came over me and again I got up, made a racket by moving 
furniture and bric-a-brac, and talked to my bird to which I was 
greatly attached. The feeling again passed off, leaving me very 
much broken up as my presentiment of evil seemed more con- 
firmed. Right here I may add that a cat killed my bird the same 
day. The third experience happened about a week, or less, later 
when my three sisters, mother and brother called. I was show- 
ing them through my new dwelling. My sisters and mother wore 
dresses in which black predominated. They were preceding me 
up the stairs when the same sensation came over me like a flash, 
giving me the most terrible feeling I ever experienced. I felt 
that there would be a death, and these friends would attend the 
funeral. 

We had taken this house for summer boarders, and now I will 
tell how, according to my way of thinking, my presentiments 
were near enough verified to show that they run something out 
of the ordinary. 

In the first place, sickness caused three or four families to de- 
lay their coming, or to fail to come. Then one lady had to go 
back home to take care of a sick friend. She came back later and 
soon after was taken sick with peritonitis. She had been sick 
about a week when our house caught fire and was nearly de- 
stroyed. ‘The sick woman was taken to a neighbor’s and died a 
day or two later. Her daughter who had boarded with us before 
her mother came, told a friend that she had never spent such a 
miserable summer, nothing but sickness and bad luck since she 
came to the place. 

We moved to another house and a few weeks later my three 
sisters and brother referred to above, came to me, with the infor- 
mation that my son was drowned. This turned out to be a false 
report, and I might be convinced that all these events were mere 
coincidences were it not for the indescribable sensation I ex- 
perienced on the three occasions referred to and which surely 
‘indicated that I was to be associated with great misfortune. 

It may be worth while to mention the fact that these pre- 
sentiments seemed to “ materialize” when black and white were 
before me, as in the case of the letter I had started to write, the 
book I was reading and the black and white clothing of my rela- 
tives. I have also on one occasion seen a black and white striped 
piece of goods turn gradually all black while that peculiar sen- 
sation stole over me. But it has never since been so pronounced. 
I have never seen a case of hypnotism, and previous to these 
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states of mind, had read very little about it, though always 
deeply interested in occult matters. 

A writing medium boarded with me just prior to my first 
experience (when | sat down to write a letter as described). I 
talked with her a great deal, but considered her the victim of a 
delusion. 

The day before I saw my brother-in-law’s apparition I was 
persuaded to call on a clairvoyant fortune teller. I did not go 
because I had any confidence in her, but mostly for the novelty 
of the thing, as I had never previously had my fortune told. I 
lost my father eight months before my brother-in-law died, but 
the clairvoyant did not give me a message from either. Neither 
was I expecting any. 

Perhaps most of what I have written may seem like extrane- 
ous matter, but I wanted to tell everything that can throw any 
possible light on the subject in hand. I may say here that I had 
no sensation of dread or terror on or after seeing my brother- 
in-law’s apparition. 

Another little incident that happened last October had nearly 
escaped my memory. I awoke one morning with that old fore- 
boding and after a moment or so remembered a dream. I had 
dreamed that my younger son, then in Arkansas, came home; 
that he had been shot in the breast, and I saw the dark, purplish 
color of the wound. I went down stairs and looking at the 
calendar said to a friend, “ Let us make a note of the thirteenth 
for I think something happened to W. on that date.” Little 
more than a week later I received a letter from my son’s wife 
saying he had been ill in bed for three days with what threatened 
to be an attack of pneumonia. She named the days and one was 
the thirteenth. 

Since commencing this letter I saw my sister who has agreed 
to write to you corroborating my story as far as she knows. She 
is very sure that she always had colored quilts on her husband’s 
bed from the time he began to decline in health, until his death; 
as she never could endure the sight of white in close proximity 
to his pale face. I have been particular in making a note of this 
as in the apparition everything was white and therefore not 
“memory picture.” If you wish to ask any more questions on 
this subject I will take pleasure in answering but in case you 
should think it ‘ 

Some other facts that seem to bear on my case at the time of 
these experiences are as follows: About that time I was bitten 
in the hand by a cat and was four weeks in dread of hydro- 
phobia. My health in general was poor at that period. I was 
alone a great deal and subject to much care and anxiety. At 
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the time of my. brother-in-law’s “ appearance ” T was in fine 
-health and spirits. 

I would be much pleased to be informed as to those peculiar 
experiences I had, whether the results of disease or what. I 
never read or heard of any like them. 

My sister has promised to write you later. 

_ Very truly, 
MRS. W.-C. W 
May 2\1st,, 1906. 
James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of the 24th inst., I have never 
been able to learn whether the little girl I wrote to you about, 
as appearing to me some fifteen years ago is alive or not. I was 
never intimate with her and did not keep up the acquaintance 
after I left school. She lived at North Branch while I lived at 
Whitehouse, four miles distant, both villages being in this state. 
I think her parents are dead. She had a brother named Samuel, 
if | am not mistaken, some years younger than herself. He may 
be living at North Branch yet, if so a letter addressed Samuel 
Sloan, at that place would reach him. The girl’s name was 
Louisa. I heard that she married a Howard or Levi Henry, but 
I do not know whether she did, nor where the Henry boys are. 
If I ever find out I will let you know at once. 

It is rather difficult to account to people who do not know the 
circumstances why you are anxious to gain news of a person that 
you never particularly cared for, especially after a lapse of thirty 
years or more. I would have to make a general inquiry around 
the neighborhood where I never was much acquainted, as I was 
taken to and from school and did not stay in the place except in 
school hours. Louisa’s father was a farmer. 

I know that it is important in establishing my claim to having 
seen my brother-in-law’s spirit that it should be ascertained 
whether Louisa Sloan is dead, and when she died. Now in regard 
to writing you of any premonition I may have in the future, I will 
cheerfully do so and let you know whether they are verified, but 
I have never had any of these presentiments except in connection 
with my own family of husband and two sons; only once con- 
cerning my husband and that was a premonition that he would 
hear of a matter of business at a certain time and he did. My 
two sons are in the west, and although they have been com- 
pelled to admit that I have had some means of looking into the 
future which they do not understand, yet, they are opposed to 
everything of that kind. If I wrote as I often have, that I felt 
that something was wrong at a certain time they would write 
that everything was all right and I must not worry. They do not 
often give dates when they do tell me of something that has hap- 
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pened. Ido not think they are opposed to investigation, but they 
do think that it is not best to encourage me to believe in occult 
power. So you see it is rather difficult to prove my assertions. 
It might be that if 1 gave you their addresses and an account 
of my premonition at the same time they might verify it, if you 
wrote them. I notice that if my mind is particularly drawn to- 
ward one it is that one to whom the presentiment refers, and the 
feeling is usually stronger than the nature of the fact would seem 
to call for, so that if I had a premonition of death that was to be 
really verified, it seems to me that the presentiment would very 
likely kill me or make me insane. I do not think I am liable to 
premonitions in any such degree as I used to be. My boys have 
met with a good many accidents and fits of sickness that I never 
had the least warning of. It seems as if I must get into a certain 
state of nerves or health, or perhaps there are certain conditions 
outside of me that cause these insights. I can’t tell how I know 
but I do know, and I wish I knew how I know. 

My sister tells me she has written you and that she described 
the bed covering used in her husband’s illness, which seems to 
me to prove that I was not the victim of a mere “ memory pic- 
ture.” One certainly cannot remember a memory picture or an 
imaginary face as one can a real one, and my memory of my 
brother-in-law’s features as I saw them after his death is as plain 
as any I have of him,—more distinct, if anything. 

Mrs. L was rather reluctant to write you at first, for fear 
of having the circumstances made public, but I told her I was 
sure this would not be done without her consent. 

Very truly, 
MRS. W. C. W : 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., June 3rd, 1906. 
James H. Hyslop, Secretary, 

Dear Sir:—I promise to do exactly as you request in your 
letter of May 30th, to send you an account of any premonition I 
may have at once and its verification afterwards, or, give you the 
opportunity of verifying it. If you ascertain any facts concerning 
the little girl I wrote you of, I should be glad to know of it. If 
she is dead I will try to discover the date of my vision, or perhaps 
I had better do that at once. I think I wrote it down at the time, 
but do not know just where the book is. I can, however, by con- 
sulting a friend find out, I think, the year of the occurrence and I 
know the month was April. If the girl is living I shall believe 
that my subsequent vision of my brother-in-law was due to some 
brain disturbance for I recollect that in both cases the counte- 
nances were particularly bright and pleasing. 
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The little girl came to school one Monday morning—at 
least I think it was on a Monday—with a number of sores 
all around her mouth caused by eating green hickory, or 
walnuts, and they were there in her apparition. Her dress 
was a large plaid and the arm-holes and neck were corded, 
a fashion that I have not seen for many years. I write you these 
little details to show you how they were impressed on my mind. 
It was in her case as in my relatives as if they were meant to be 
impressed for some purpose, or else I, for some reason, took par- 
ticular notice of them and the time so brief that I hardly under- 
stood how I could. If you do not hear from Louisa Sloan or con- 
cerning her, I will keep the case in mind and lose no opportunity 
to make inquiries. 

I did not at the time really suppose that the girl was dead be- 
cause she looked so bright and pleasant. I always supposed a 
“ghost” looked ghastly, at least. Never having had an oppor- 
tunity to consult any one who was any wiser than I, I am very 
glad to transfer these mysteries to abler hands. I believe there is 
a great deal that your society never hears of. A few years ago 
my cousin lost his little boy, and grieved over his loss a great 
deal, but one morning he told his wife that he had seen the little 
one lying right beside his pillow, and from then on he was re- 
signed. My cousin, or cousin-in-law, was a big, strapping man, 
a locomotive engineer and not liable to delusion, I should say. I 
think he could not by any stretch of imagination see that child so 
plainly as to be convinced that he saw him. I do not think the 
occurrence was even told outside of the family and of course is 
no use to science. Very sincerely, 


(MRS.) W. C. W——. 


North Branch, N. J., Oct. 8, 1906. 
Dr. Jas. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of Saturday at hand inquiring about 
the Sloan family. In reply would say that there is a young man, 
a grandson of the elder Mr. Sloan, who lived in this vicinity some 
years ago, employed in the store of Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York City. If you write or call upon him 
you can probably get the desired information. The young man’s 
father’s name, I think, is A. A. G. Sloan, and I believe he lives at 
Rutherford, N. J. 

The elder Mr. Sloan had a large family of children by his first 
wife, but none of them have lived here for years. He had a 
daughter by his second wife and the widow and daughter are still 
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living as far as I know, but I don’t know where they reside. 
can be of any further assistance to you I am at your service. 
Yours truly, 


A. V. VANDER VEER (P. M.) 


New York, Oct. 15th, 1906. 
The record shows that I mailed a letter to Mr. Samuel 
Sloan as suggested and it was returned by the postmaster 
saying that the man had died a few years ago. I then asked 
the postmaster to give me any name that might enable me 
to make inquiries such as I wished to do. He gave me the 
name of a Mr. Sloan in this city in a store on Broadway. I 
saw him today and he knew Samuel Sloan of North Branch, 
N. J., and his sister Louisa, who is still living somewhere in 

Newark, N. J. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Jersey City, Oct. 18th, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir :—In answer to your communication received,—Sam- 
uel Sloan is dead. Louisa Sloan is living. Should be pleased for 
favor granted if you will inform me why you write me for in- 
formation concerning these parties. 

Yours very truly, 
A. A. G. SLOAN. 


Book Review. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Problems of Your Generation. By Daisy Dewey. The Arden 
Press, New York. 1910. 


The author conceals her real name under the one used above, 
but is personally known to the reviewer. The book is the pro- 
duct of automatic writing and does not represent the evidential 
side of psychic research. It purports to be a message from dis- 
carnate spirits and represents a philosophic and religious type of 
thought. For the scientific man its primary interest will be psy- 
chological, not an evidential production. An important incident 
for that class of students is the fact that every detail of the book 
as printed was dictated by the supposed communicators, includ- 
ing title, dedication and preface. A curious circumstance was the 
prohibition placed on the author and her friend regarding the use 
of certain names and letters as helps to call public attention to the 
book. Some well known celebrities had praised the work highly 
and it was the desire of the author and her friend to appropriate 
these in the way mentioned, but the automatist’s “ spirit guides ” 
forbade it, insisting that what they had to say must stand on its 
merits. 

The book is the result of the intellectual demands which the 
interest of the automatist expressed and the four topics on which 
she desired information were (1) The Mysteries of Life; (2) The 
Creative Forces; (3) Evolution, and (4) The Soul Life. The 
discussion of these topics is of the usual character in this type of 
literature. It is general and indefinite in its statements, tho not 
more so than philosophy usually is, especially for the layman. 
How much it has been affected by the subconscious processes and 
contents of the automatist’s own mind cannot be determined. 
But the reviewer can say that it has not come from any previous 
knowledge of spiritualistic literature. It does not appear any 
more to be the result of any previous intellectual training. Hence 
psychologically such a production, whatever its limitations for 
the scientific philosopher, the work must have an interest for 
students of the human mind. We have not yet arrived at that 
stage of the investigations in psychic research at which we can 
estimate its relation to the supernormal. There happens to be no 
clear traces of this in the present book, but the reviewer has him- 
self witnessed personally some instances of the supernormal in 
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the automatic writing of the author. It was not much, but it 
sufficed to give the case some interest for the most sceptical, 
whether he felt interested in the peculiarities of the non-evidential 
matter or not. ‘The critically scientific man will not find what 
he is seeking in such a book. What the layman may find it is 
hard to tell. This will depend on his intellectual development 
and demands. The vagueness of the messages at crucial points 
will create much disappointment with many minds, but this will 
not detract from either the occasional ethical inspiration mani- 
fested or the psychological interest of the whole. 


